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THERE ARE MANY BARRIERS TO MORE EFFECTIVE SCHOOL 
ARCHITECTURE SUCH AS (1) ARCHITECTURAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
PREJUDICE* (2) OBSOLETE CODES* (3) BUILDING COMPLEXITY, AND 
(4) STATIC THINKING. HOWEVER, THERE HAVE BEEN MANY 
DEVELOPMENTS IN (1) GROUP PLANNING* (2) LEARNING WALLS AND 
SPACE DIVIDERS* (3) STUDENT CENTERS* (4) LANDSCAPING* AND (5) 
HUMANISTIC ARCHITECTURE WHICH TEND TO OFFSET THESE BARRIERS. 
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ThERE is no doubt about it-school archi- 
tecture in the United States has come a long way during 
the last few years. In fact, many students of architec- 
ture believe that more progress has been made in the 
school field than in any other, including the commercial 
field which has given us beautiful and functional shop- 
ping centers, for example. 

A close examination of what has been done in edu- 
cational architecture shows tremendous progress at the 
elementary level. During these last five years some 
classics in elementary school architecture have been 
produced. And more excellent elementary schools are 
on the way. 

The picture is not so bright at the high school level, 
but it is a very improved situation. The same planning 
approach, which produced our nation’s good elemen- 
tary schools, is gradually creeping up to the secondary 
level. Also, many creative architects are being assigned 
to do high schools because of their past performance 
with the smaller schools. 

Another encouragement is that school boards are 
seeing to it that competent, creative educators are 
available, to work with competent, creative architects 
in solving secondary school building problems. Good 
architects alone cannot produce excellent schools. Nor 
can good school administrators do the job alone. 

An excellent school plant comes into being through 
the teamwork of good architects and good educators 
acting as co-captains of a well balanced architectural- 
educational team. And today we are getting that kind 
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What havo wo dono to give our children boHor 
•chaal building*? What is yot to bo dono? 

Evory so ofton lot us tako stock of tho school 
giant situation to soo whoro wo stand. This 
report is an evaluation of school architecture as 
wo soo it today. 
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Many •conomiti havt ctmt about through good doiign performed by planners 
who continually seek better answers. Shown here is St. Joseph Academy, Browns- 
ville, Toxas. 



of cooperative planning setup on an encouraging num- 
ber of proposed high schools. 

School people and the architects alike have real 
reason to be proud of this progress. But there is much 
to be done— many barriers to break through— before we 
give our children better school plants. 

Some Barriers 

What are the obstacles to obtaining better schools? 
These seem to us to be some of the greatest barriers: 

1. Architectural Prejudice: Preconceived ideas 
about what a school should look like, unwillingness 
to accept a new architecture and the inability to 
understand our dynamic society, which requires 
dynamic architecture, are the causes of the expen- 
sive sterility of school architecture today. 

2. Educational Prejudice: The "what’s good enough 
for me is good enough for junior” attitude of peo- 
ple responsible for the education of the commu- 
nity, together with the demands of these same 
people who insist that their school buildings be as 
obsolete as their educational programs, create great 
barriers to school building progress. 

3. Obsolete Codes: Old codes, even some new ones, 
and misinterpretations of both often dictate ex- 
cessive construction expenses. What architecture 
needs is stimulation, not dictation. 

4. Sound Technology: The use of movable parti- 
tions, light wall panel construction, open planning 
techniques and higher sound level teaching ac- 
tivities make sound problems more difficult to 
solve. 

5. Structural Techniques: Columns get in the way 
of a changing curriculum, and there is a need for 
economical structures enveloping large, uninter- 
rupted areas. 

6. Building Complexity: Too many trades step on 
each other’s toes trying to put together too many 
parts. This makes the building process an expen- 
sive and complicated one. 




Thu classroom wall is no longor a moro wall but is a 
vortical toaching surface an educational tool. Such is the 
case in the Laredo Junior High School, Laredo, Texas, 
(above). Architecture, like that of the Moore Junior High 
School, Tyler, Texas, (below) can help children te grow and 
develop normally. 




7. Small Building Units: Thousands of small pieces 
of material go into an ordinary school building, 
necessitating high labor cost to put them together. 
What the architects need are fewer and larger 
units with which to formulate economical, beauti- 
ful school building solutions. And we are not talk- 
ing about prefabricated schools, or even prefab 
classrooms, but we are speaking of large prefab 
building units. 

8. Inadequate Building Units: There is a great 
need for low cost, low maintenance units such as: 
(1) window units which fit tight enough to keep 
out the wind, rain, dust and snow, and which 
will ventilate properly; (2) a scuffproof flooring 
material; (3) a multi-use ceiling-deck which also 
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Research in lighting and ventilation of school buildings has led the way to the use 
of lower and more economical ceilings over better lighted and better ventilated 
spaces, as in the Moore Junior High School of Tyler, Texas. 



can serve as a roof; (4) better flashing materials; 
(5) paintless walls; (6) simple and sturdy hard- 
ware; (7) less complex heating and plumbing 
systems and fixtures; (8) a good, low brightness 
lighting fixture for low ceilings; (9) cheaper and 
better materials which will alleviate the shortage 
of wood, brick, steel, concrete and copper; and 
(10) sympathetic trades to use these improved or 
new building materials. 

9. Static Thinking: The use of stock plans and the 
static thinking behind them is one of the greatest 
barriers of all. The people who build these bar- 
riers must be brought to realize that good design 
pays off and actually costs less than poor design. 
The important economies of the day have come 
about through good design performed by compe- 
tent planners who seek better answers-not stock 
answers. 1920 architectural solutions cannot be 
used for 1960 architectural problems. 

10. Unit Cost Bugaboo: The need for an accurate 
and true yardstick for evaluating school construc- 
tion cost is urgent, because a great number of 
school planners are still trying to compare their 
unit square foot cost as they do their golf scores. 
Yet, “lower the better” most certainly does not 



apply to schools, and even if it did the comparison 
would be worthless because unit cost does not con- 
sider such variables as soil conditions, climate, site 
shape, educational feasibility, quality of fabric, 
strength of structures and environmental controls. 

Som« Breakthroughs 

There are, of course, a great number of break- 
throughs to offset the barriers. Some of the break- 
throughs represent isolated cases with only a few 
architects and educators involved. Others represent 
general participation and acceptance. The important 
breakthroughs are: 

1. Group Dynamics of Planning: At last the archi- 
tects, the engineers, the educators and the pa- 
trons are beginning to learn that teamwork pays 
off in better school design. We hate to admit this, 
but architects alone cannot produce truly func- 
tional school plants. 

2. Research Approach: A few, but influential, crea- 
tive architects, working together with creative 
educators, have made substantial progress through 
a research attitude approach to solving school 
building problems. They are never satisfied with 
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Boland Chatham 



Group dynamic* playod an important part in tho 
planning and doiign of tho now high ichool for 
Collogo Station, Toxai. 



All kind* of plan typo* aro at tho disposal of 
school plannors. Tho olomontary school for Clin- 
ton, Oklahoma, is a far cry from tho traditional 
doublo loadod corridor schomo onco so common 
in school dosign. 
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just answers, but continually search for a better 
answer to problems of educational feasibility, light- 
ing, sound, heating, ventilation and structures. 

3. Plan Types; School planners are beginning to 
realize that in order to solve their problems they 
must have at their disposal all kinds of plan types 
—finger plans, quadruplexes, campus plans, back- 
to-back arrangements, single loaded corridors, 
double loaded corridors, combinations of the two, 
spoke-wheels or any other combination of geo- 
metric arrangement— and that the traditional, code- 
dictated double loaded corridor arrangement is just 
one of many. 

4. Learning Walls: Thinking school planners no 
longer consider the classroom wall as a mere wall, 



but as a vertical teaching surface— an educational 
tool. 

5. Outdoor Learning: The concept that learning is 
not limited to the classroom shell-that it does not 
stop at the door threshold or the window sill— 
is opening up new opportunities for effective and 
economical educational facilities. 

6. Teaching Space Dividers: One of the major 
breakthroughs of recent years is the use of the 
teaching space dividers which are in essence 
pieces of educational furniture used to subdivide 
a large loft space into teaching stations-an eco- 
nomical and effective answer to the cry for flexible 
classroom wings. 

7. Student Center: The slow but final recognition 
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Ulric Mcijcl-Dallas 



Tho low collings of tho olomonlory uhool In Miami, Oklahoma, 
aro Iho roiult of roioarch which ha* provod that low, oconomlcal 
coiling* can bo placod ovor ipaco* which aro wall lighted and 



vontilatod. 



Humanistic architecture has ho'pod to croato a 
colorful, warm and fritndly atmosphoro In tho 
olomontary school In Bartlosvlllo, Oklahoma. 




that every school should be designed to be the 
nicest place in town for youth to work and live 
has given school architecture and the children the 
so-called student center or commons— the living 
room of the school plant for social development 
and relaxation. 

8. Low Ceilincs: Research in lighting and ventila- 
tion has led the way to the use of lower and more 
economical ceilings over better lighted and better 
ventilated spaces. 

9. Renaissance of Top Lighting: Improved lighting 
techniques, materials and flashing methods allow 
school buildings to be moro economically compact, 
better lighted and better adapted for maximum 
flexibility. 

10. Landscaping: The acceptance that a successful 
school plant is more than b building situated in the 



middle of a city block with a Christmas tree-like ■ 
plant on each side of a main entrance, has given 



us beautiful, functional sites with terraces, screens 
and outdoor teaching spaces, as well as green 



lawns. 

11. Movable Equipment: Another breakthrough for 
education has been the development of movable 



furniture and equipment to facilitate the activity 
concept of learning. 

12. Humanistic Architecture: More and more school 
planners have accepted the premise that architec- 
ture can help the child to grow and develop men- 
tally, physically, emotionally and socially. They 
have made a great effort to produce humanistic 
architecture, resulting in a healthful, functional, 
non-confining, colorful, warm, friendly environ- 
ment for children. 
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Outdoor ortas oro en important at poet of tho overall design of a 
school, Chovron brick walls on tho playground of tho Floronco 
■lack Eiomontary School, Mosquito, Toxas, act as windbreaks for 
tho opon play aroa. Tho all-purpose room at the roar has sliding 
glass doors to open tho area to tho outdoors. 



CONCLUSIONS: 



These breakthroughs and barriors spoil out what 
has boon dono and what wo think noods to bo 
dono to givo our children and toachors bottor 
school plants. To sum it up— tho accomplishmonts 
are many but our job is by no moans comploto. 
Wo in America are a long way from achioving tho 
host in school architocturo. Wo must continue to 
break through tho barriors which tond to stifle 
creativity in school architocturo. 
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